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SUFFERINGS OF EARLY FRIENDS UNDER THE 
FIRST CONVENTICLE ACT. 


In the beginning of the year 1662, the first 
Act against Conventicles came in force, by 
which it was enacted, that if any person should 
refuse to take an oath, when by law required, 
or should maintain the taking any oath unlaw- 
ful, or if the persons called Quakers should 
meet for religious exercise after the 24th of 
March, 1661, being thereof convicted, they 
should forfeit, for the first offence, £5, for the 
second offence, £10, to be levied by distress ; 
and for want of sach distress, to be imprisoned, 
for the first offence, three months, and for the 
second, six months. And upon conviction for 
the third offence he cr she should abjure the 
realm, or otherwise the king and council might 
cause him or them to be transported to any of 
the king’s plantations beyond the seas. In 
consequence of this Act, on the IIth of the 
month called May, five persons were taken 
from a meeting in John’s Street, by one Philip 
Miller, and a rabble attending him, without 
any warrant, and by a Justice of the Peace 
committed to Newgate. On the 13th, the said 
Miller, with a constable, entered the meeting, 
and because the persons assembled would not 
depart at his command, he beat them with a 
cane, and carried some of them before a Jus- 
tice, who took their words to come again next 
morning, which they did, when he ordered 
them to go to the Justices then met at Hicks’s 
Hall, who committed nine of them to New- 


. 


5 


their swords, and carried them to Paul’s Yard, land, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., 
where they were derided and abused by the with force of arms, &c., in London, &c., to 
soldiers; from thence they teok them through’ wit, in the parish of St. Anne and Agnes, in 
Cheapside to the Old Exchange, and thence the Ward of Aldersgate, London, aforesaid, 
back through Newgate Street to Richard under pretence of performing religious wor- 
Brown’s house in Ivy Lane, who sent them ship, otherwise than by the laws of this King- 
with a mittimus to Bridewell, to be kept to dom of England in this kingdom is established, 
hard labour; but that mittimus was next morn-:unlawfully and tumultuously did gather and 
ing changed for another, wherein they were assemble themselves, to the great terror of 
charged with an unlawful meeting, and order-| his Majesty’s people, and to the disturbance of 
ed to be detained till Sessions. With them, the peace of our own Lord the King, in con- 
William Anes was also sent to Bridewell, tempt of our said Lord the King and his laws, 


s 


‘where he was taken sick, and some time after to the evil example of all others in the like 


] against the peace of our 


, 
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discharged. He returned to 
where he dwelt, in a weak and unhealthy said Lord the King, his Crown and Dignity.’ 
condition, and never recovered, but died that) Most of the prisoners pleaded Not Guilty, 
year. and desired a present trial, but were told by 
On the Ist of the month called June,a compa- the Court, that they should not be tried till 
nv of soldiers, with swords drawn and matches’ next Session. Those who pleaded not in form, 
lizhted, rushed into the Bull and Mouth Meet- had their indictments taken pro confesso, and 
ing, seized the preacher, and carried him to! were fined, some an hundred pounds, others 
the guard at Paul’s; then returning, they)an hundred marks. Several others, irregular- 
fetched two others, and carried them all three ly committed by soldiers, without warrant or 
to Newgate; whence, after some hours, they mittimus, and having no indictment or charge 
were brought before the Mayor, who recom- against them, the Court either ensnared by 
mitted them. On the same day, twelve per- tendering them the Oath of Allegiance, or re- 
sons, taken out of a meeting at Mile-Endjquiring bail, which they could not give. So 
Green, were committed to Newgate by the|that ali who appear d at that Session were re- 
Lieutenant of the Tower. On the 8th, five|}committed to close prison, where they suffered 
persons from the Bull and Mouth Meeting, much, as appears by the following account, 
and six from that in Aldersgate Street, were) written by one of them, viz:— 
carried to Newgate by soldiers, without any; “ We are now, about seven score of us, 
mittimus in writing. On the same day, the!prisoners in this place, remaining upon the ac- 
Lieutenant of the Tower committed five per- counts before-mentioned; and divers of our 
sons from Mile-End Meeting; he also at the friends, when they were first brought into 
same time, sent two boys, one of thirteen, the) Newgate, were put into a very nasty stinking 
other about sixteen years of age, to Bridewell: place called the Hole, where they always put 
The constancy of those young lads was re- the condemned persons between their sen- 
markable, who having their arms put into the tence and execution, and some Friends have 
stocks, und there so pinched for the space of been put there twenty-four hours, and then 
two hours, that their wrists were very much put up into the chapel so many together, that 
swelled, yet continued undaunted, nor could they could not all lie upon the floor, but were 
the keepers force them to work, they asserting|crowded and thronged in a pitiful manner, 
their innocence, and refusing to eat but at;some lying in hammocks, and some no lodging 
their own charge. They writ also, during at ail, but divers have been necessitated to lie 
their imprisonment, an Epistle of Exhortation| upon the leads all night without doors; and so 
to Friends’ children to stand faithful in their thronged have we been within, that we were 





gate. On the 25th, a captain with soldiers testimony against all unrighteousness. On the near stifled with extraordinary heat, insomuch 
dragged thirty-nine persons by force out of the|22d, at the Bull and Mouth, a party of sol-'that it hath been dangerous to cause sickness 
Bull and Mouth Meeting, to Paul’s Church\diers came and pulled down him that was/and disease, but the mercy of the Lord hath 
yard, so called, where they were kept some/|speaking, and carried him to prison, beating preserved us generally in health, except some 
time with a guard, and then carried them to\and abusing many others in a most violent few, who have been visited with sickness fora 
Alderman Richard Brown, who laid violent! manner. jtime, and only two are departed this life, one 
hands on an aged man, and pulled him down, | On the Ist of the month, called July, being; of which was a fresh, lively young man, and 
and without any examination, sent him andthe day called Tuesday, about eighty persons being put into the dark noisome Hole before 
three others to Newgate, where they were kept) were brought from Newgate to the Session- mentioned, where condemned prisoners are 
several days so close, that their friends and) house, and many of them called to answer by put, he took his sickness there, and on his death 
relations were not suffered to speak with them. | two, six, and sometimes ten together, as the bed he would cry out often of the noisome, 
On the same day, twenty-one persons, taken|Clerk had seen fit to join them in one short stinking prison, as the occasion of his distem- 
by soldiers from a meeting at the Snail, in|indictment, there being indictments prepared per, and also it was the judgment of both the 
Tower Street, were by the said Richard against about an hundred of them in the fol- Juries that passed on each of the dead bodies, 
Brown’s verbal order, sent to Newgate, whi-|lowing form, viz :— \(for any of the prisoners dying, a jury must 
ther also were committed the same day, by| ** Lonpon Ss. | pass upon them, to find out the cause of their 
Sir John Robinson, Lieutenant of the Tower,| “The Jurors for our Lord the King do death) that though they died of a natural sick- 
six others, taken from a meeting in Wheeler! present upon their oath, that A. B., late of| ness, yet the occasion of their sickness might 
Street. On the 21st of this month, several! London, &c., together with divers other per- possibly be their strait imprisonment in such 
musketeers, with drawn swords, came into|sons, to the said Jurors unknown, to the num-|noisome prisons, and so many put together. 
some private houses, and took Samuel Fisher, ber of an hundred persons, day of June, Yet are not all these things regarded, but we 
Samuel Goodacre, Henry Green, and Jobnjin the fourteenth year of our Sovereign Lord are still thronged up, and detained in cruel 
Grimshaw, without showing any warrant but|King Charles the Second, of England, Scot-|bonds, being a great many poor men among 
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us, whose poor families are exposed to ruin| legislator, I would enact a law that every one|tions the works of his predecessors, and made 
thereby, their poor wives and children crying! who spoke evil of his fellow creature, should|them his types and his models. In some coun- 
out daily for want of husbands and fathers,| be condemned to fine, could he not fully sub- tries, as in Egypt, religion may have contri- 
their trades ruined, and their customers com- stantiate his charge; and that the author of} buted to this result. Whilst the imagination, 
plaining. And thus the ruin of many is threat-jevery slander and falsehood skould lose his|as well as the hand, was fettered by preju- 
ened by reason of this hard imprisonment;|tongue. Then there might be peace in Israel|dices, and even by laws, or whilst indolence 
yet little notice at all can be taken of this by/—but in the present blessed state of society, it}or ignorance led to the mere servile copying of 
any in authority, but all hearts shut up, and/is really fearful and heart-sickening to think;what had been done before, it may easily he 
compassion fled away, and the innocent suffer-| how entirely one is in the power of these said|conceived how rapidly a deviation from cor 
ing under the oppression of men, and no man|tongues. What may not be propagated tojrectness of form would take place. As each 
regards it.” jone’s disadvantage during absence, and how |copied the errors of those who preceded him, 

Their case was so exceeding hard and mov-|many reputations have been victimised during and added to them himself, it is not wonderful 
ing, as to induce about thirty persons of their\the babbling moments of a morning visit.” 


}. 
if, ere long, the whole became one great error. 
brethren, then at liberty, to sign and present| 


austen ‘It is to be feared that this prescriptive love of 
the following petition :— es saasitiiaiat ‘imitation has exercised no less influence on 
“ To the aoe and Sheriffs of London. — | sc apennaraneaetineclennis endear /modern art than it did upon the arts of the an- 
“ Forasmuch as it hath so come to pass, that| (Cenuiates.) ‘cients.”” Our author then proceeds to argue 
many of our friends,to the number of seven| Mr. Layard has some interesting remarks on that art had advanced from Assyria to Asia 
score, are now close prisoners in Newgate, be-|the state of imitative art among the Ancient|Minor, and thence into Greece, where it was 
ing violently taken and held by rude soldiers|Assyrians. ‘It is impossible,’ he says, ‘*to destined to attain its highest perfection. 
and armed ren, out of our peaceable meetings,/examine the monuments of Assyria without; The dissertation on the antiquity and leading 
which we hold only for the worship of God; | being convinced that the people who raised) personages and events of Assyria, is, after all, 
and whereas divers of the said prisoners are|them had acquired a skill in sculpture and/so vague in its results, that we find it would 
very poor men, some of them being poor| painting, and a knowledge of design, and even little profit our readers to enter into it. We 
house-keepers, and others among them poor composition, indicating an advanced state of| prefer bestowing the smal! remaining space at 
servants in and about this city, and by reasonjcivilization. It is very remarkable that the|our disposal in making reference to Mr. Lay- 
of their close imprisonment, not being permit-|most ancient ruins show this knowledge in the/ard’s restoration, as it may be called, of ancient 
ted of their keepers to go about any of their)greatest perfection attained by the Assyrians. Nineveh. He insists that the mound of Nim- 
occasions, though their necessity often re-|The bas-relief representing the lion-hunt, now|roud is the remains of the principal feature 
quired; and forasmuch as the families of the |in the British Museum, is a good illustration'of the city. “It is probable that the great 
said poor prisoners are exposed to utter ruin of the earliest school of Assyrian art yet edifice in the north-west corner of the prin- 
by reason of the said imprisonment, and also|known. It far exceeds the sculptures of Khor-|cipal mound, was the temple or palace, or 
being kept so many together in close, noisome sabad, Kouyunjik, or the later palaces of Nim-|the two combined; the smaller. houses were 
rooms in this summer season, it hath occasion-|roud, in the vigour of the treatment, the ele- scattered around it, over the face of the coun- 
ed diseases and sickness, insomuch that two of\gance of the forms, and in whatthe French try. ‘To the palace was attached a park, 
them are departed this life, and others are sick aptly term**mouvement.”” At the same time or paradise, as it was called, in which was 
at this present, and more liable to the same/it is eminently distinguished from them by the! preserved game of various kinds for the di- 
danger, if not timely prevented. Therefore,|evident attempt at composition—by the artisti-| version of the king. This enclosure, formed 
we their friends and brethren, who are onejcal arrangement of the groups. The sculptors|by walls and towers, may perhaps still be 
with them in their sufferings, and afflicted with who worked at Khorsabad and Kouyunjik had traced in the line of low mounds branching out 
them, and do own the same cause for which) perhaps acquired more skill in handling their from the principal ruin. Future monarchs 
they suffer, do desire that you would take into|tools. Their work is frequently superior to! added to the first building, and the centre pa- 
consideration their sad estate, and find some (that of the earlier artist in delicacy of execution lace arose by its side. As the population in- 
way how they may be relieved, that their|—in the details of the features, for instance— creased with the duration and prosperity of 
families may not be utterly ruined, nor their and in the boldness of the relief; but the slight-\the empire, and by the forced immigration of 
persons exposed to death. And if no otherjest acquaintance with Assyrian monuments conquered nations, the dimensions of the city 
way can be found for their relief, if they may will show that they were greatly inferior to increased also. A king founding a new dy- 
not have the liberty to follow their occasions|their ancestors in the higher branches of art—| nasty, or anxious to perpetuate his fame by the 
for some weeks, or until such time as you in the treatment of a subject, and in beauty|erection of a new building, may have chosen a 
shall call for them, which we desire on their\and variety of form. This decline of art, after distant site. The city, gradually spreading, 
behalfs, and are here ready to give our words,|suddenly attaining its greatest perfection in its, may at length have embraced such additionat 
that they shall become prisoners again as you earliest stage, is a fact presented by almost!palaces. This appears to have been the case 
shall appoint them. And if no other way can'/every people, ancient and modern, with'which with Nineveh.” Nimroud represents the origi- 
be found, then we, a certain number of us, do we are acquainted. In Egypt, the most an-'nal site of the city. ‘'o the first palace the 
present our bodies to you, offering them freely |cient monuments display the purest forms and son of its founder added a second, of which we 
to relieve our afflicted and oppressed brethren, the most elegant decorations. A rapid retro-|have the ruins in the centre of the mound, He 
and are ready to go into their places, and to|gression, after a certain period, is most appa-|also built the edifice now covered by the great 
suffer, as prisoners in their room, for your'rent, and serves to indicate approximatively|mound of Baasheikha, as the inscriptions on 
security, that so many of the poorest of them,|the epoch of most of her remains. In the his-|the bricks from that place prove. He founded 
as we are here, may have their liberty to go|tory of Greek and Roman art, this sudden rise|at the same time a new city at Kalah Sher- 
about their needful occasions, whether it be for/and rapid fall are equally apparent. Even|ghat. A subsequent monarch again added to 
some weeks or until you shall call for them, as|changes in royal dynasties have had an influ-|the palaces of Nimroud, and recorded the event 
you see meet in your wisdom. All which wejence upon art. as a glance at monuments of on the pavement slabs, in the upper chambers 
do in humility of heart and sincerity of our|that partof the East of which we are specially! of the western face of the mound. Ata much 
minds, and in the fear of God, and love to our treating will show. Thus the sculpture of later period, when the older palaces were al- 
brethren, that they may not perish in prison, Persia, as that of Assyria, was in its best state|ready in ruins, edifices were erected on the 
and in love to you, that innocent blood and op-|at the time of the earliest monarchs, and gra-|sites now marked by the mounds of Khorsabad 
pression may not come upon you, but be pre-|dually declined until the fall of the empire. -jand Karamles. The son of their founder built 
yented from ever being charged against you.”|. . This decline in art may be accounted for|the great palace of Kouyunjik, which must 
An egregious instance of christian charity, by supposing that, in the infancy of a people,| have exceeded those of his predecessors in ex- 
which, though not so strictly legal as to be ac-|or after the occurrence of any great event, tent and magnificence. His son was engaged 
cepted, yet shows on the part of those who|having a very decided influence upon their|in raising one more edifice at Nimroud—the 


offered it, the fervent love they bore to their| manners, their religion, or their political state,| previous palaces, as it has been shown, having 


brethren, who were thus willing to hazard their|/nature was the chief, if not the only object of| been long before deserted or destroyed—when 
own lives for the preservation of the sufferers. | 


study. When acertain proficiency has been|some great event, perhaps the fall of the em. 

——— jattained, and no violent changes took place to} pire, and destruction of the capital, prevented 
JEREMY TAYLOR ON CALUMNY. — the established order of things, the artist,| its completion. 

“There is no worse devil,” said Jeremy|instead of endeavouring to imitate that which| “The city had now attained the dimensions 

Taylor, “than a devilish tongue. Were l alhe saw in nature, received as correct delinea-| assigned to it by the book of Jonah, and by Di. 
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odorus Siculus. If we take the four great|siding divinities. His robes, and those of his! lating our practice by the directions of the New 
mounds of Nimroud, Kouyunjik, Khorsabad, followers, were adorned with groups of figures, Testament in regard to giving, There is no- 
and Karamles, as the corners of a square, it|animals and flowers, all painted with brilliant) thing which I should do with greater reluctan- 
will be found that its four sides correspond |colours. icy and aversion than to give my name as a 
pretty accurately with the 480 stadia, or 60} “The stranger trod upon alabaster slabs, |surety—a distinct sort of giving from that of 
miles of the geographer, which make the three|each bearing an inscription, recording the titles,| direct and immediate conveyance, and subject, 
days’ journey of the prophet. Within this|genealogy, and achievements of the great king. || should hope, to different rules and different 
space there are many large mounds, including |Several doorways, formed by gigantic winged | principles, ( ertain it is that to give away 
the principal ruins in Assyria, such as Kara-|lions or bulls, or by the figures of guardian|and be done with it, leaves one ina wholly dif- 
kush, Baasheikha, Baazani, Husseini, Tel-Ya-|deities, led into other apartments, which, again |ferent state from coming under an engage- 
ra, &c., &c,; and the face of the country is|}opened into more distant halls. In each were|ment to give on some uncertain contingency, 
strewed with the remains of pottery, bricks, and|new sculptures. On the walls of some were|the occurrence of which would lay upon us 
other fragments. , |processions of colossal figures—armed met the burden of a responsibility that we would 
“The space between the great public edi-|and eunuchs following the king, warriors la-|far rather discharge now than expose ourselves 
fices was probably occupied by private houses,|den with spoil, leading prisoners, or bearing |to the hazard of its being brought upon us af- 
standing in the midst of gardens, and built at|presents and offerings to the gods. On the \terwards. lo do this is toopena door through 
distances from one another; or forming streets|walls of others were portrayed the winged! which a crowd of anxieties and fears would 
which enclosed gardens of considerable extent, | priests, or presiding divinities, standing before!enter in, and make my heart the prey of feel- 
and even arable land. The absence of the re-|the sacred trees. lings insupportable. 1 am relieved to think 
mains of such buildings may easily beaccount-| “The ceilings above him were divided into|that the sanctions of Scripture are so much at 
ed for. They were constructed almost entire-|square compartments, painted with flowers, or}one with my own inclinations. Certain it is 
ly of sun-dried bricks, and like the houses now} with the figures of animals. Some were inlaid | that from the moment of my becoming a cau- 
built in the country, soon disappeared altoge-| with ivory, each compartment being surround-|tioner, I should not be able to give sleep to 
ther when once abandoned, and allowed to fall!ed by elegant borders and mouldings. The|my eyes, or slumber to my eyelids. Such are 





into decay. The largest palaces wouid pro- 
bably have remained undiscovered, had there 
not been the slabs of alabaster to show the 
walls. There is, however, sufficient to indi- 
cate that buildings were once spread over the 
space above described; for besides the vast 
number of small mounds everywhere visible, 
scarcely a husbandman drives his plough over 
the soil without exposing the vestiges of for- 
mer habitatioas. Each quarter of the city may 
have had its distinct name; hence the palace 
of Evorita, where Saracus destroyed himself; 
and the Mespila and Larissa of Xenophon, ap- 
plied respectively to the ruins at Kouyunjik 
and Nimroud. 

“Existing ruins thus show that Nineveh ac- 
quired its greatest extent in the time of the 
kings of the second dynasty; that is to say, 
of the kings mentioned in Scripture. It was 
then that Jonah visited it, and that reports of 
its size and magnificence were carried to the 
West, and gave rise to the traditions from which| 
the Greek authors mainly derived the infor- 
mation handed down to us.” 

‘The interior of the Assyrian palace,” adds 
Mr. Layard, “must have been as magnificent 
as imposing. 


| 
| 





its ruins, and he may judge of the impression 
its halls were calculated to make upen the 
stranger who, in the days of old, entered for the 


\beams, as well as the sides of the chambers, | 


I have led the reader through|and the power and majesty of their gods.” 


my tendencies.—Dr. Chalmers. 
may have been gilded, or even plated, with 
gold and silver; andthe rarest woods, in which | 
the cedar was conspicuous, were used for the| 
woodwork. Square openings in the ceilings| 
of the chambers admitted the light of day. 
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pleasing shadow was thrown over the sculp-| 
tured walls, and gave a majestic expression to} 
the human features of the colossal forms which} 
guarded the entrances. Through these aper-| 
tures was seen the bright blue of an Eastern \ 
sky, enclosed in a frame on which were paint-|great height above the waters, is built at some 
ed, in vivid colors, the winged circle, in the!iniles from shore, on a shoal place or sand bar, 
midst of elegant ornaments, and the graceful|attracts the attention of the traveller. You 
forms of ideal animals. soon come to the fishing village of Royan, sit- 
“ These edifices, as it has been shown, were| uated on a very high bank, close to the sea.— 
great national monuments, up the walls of} When you enter the river Gironde, the shores 


which were represented in sCulpture, or in-\appear in general very low. As you ascend, 


Our destination was the ancient city of Bor- 
deaux, on the west of France. As we ap- 
proached the land we were delighted with the 
appearance of the coast. The light house, 
which is a very elegant building, rising at a 





iscribed in alphabetic characters, the chronicles|the river divides into two main branches; the 


cf the empire. He who entered them might| Garonne, on the west side of which is built the 
thus read the history, and learn the glory and|city of Bordeaux, and the Dordogne. As we 
triumphs of the nation, They served at the} were ascending, we were informed of a curi- 
same time to bring continnally to the remem-|ous phenomenon, which sometimes takes place 
brance of those who assembled within them on|in the Dordogne. When the waters are low, 
festive occasions, or for the celebration of reli-|a condition indispensable for the occurrence 
gious ceremonies, the deeds of their ancestors,/of the phenomenon, there is frequently seen 
‘what is called the mascaret, which in the pa- 

It must be matter of regret that Mr. Layard |tois of the country, signifies water-rat. The 
was cut short in his discoveries by the exhaus-| waters are seen to rise in waves eight or ten 
tion of the limited funds placed at his disposal] feet in height aud to ascend the Dordogne with 





first time the abode of the Assyrian kings. 


by the government; and that he was compel-|great rapidity, upsetting small boats, and 


He was ushered in through the portal guarded |led not only to leave mach unexplored, but to| frightening the geese, ducks, and other water- 
by the colossal lions or bulls of white alabaster.|cover up again with earth many monuments] fowls, so that they immediately take flight, or 
In the first hall, he found himself surrounded| which he had notthe means of transporting to}dive, in order to avoid the effects of the mas- 
by the sculptured records of theempire. Bat-|England, We take it upon us to say that,/caret. At its approach, which is announced 
tles, sieges, triumphs, the exploits of the chase,|eager as many in our country are for a reiuc-|at considerable noise, the country people ran 
the ceremonies of religion, were portrayed on|tion of the public expenditure, few would |towards the river to witness its course, and cry 
the walls, sculptured in alabaster, and painted |grudge the few thousands required for such a}* Bassi Jou mascaret, (here s the water-rat.) 
in gorgeous colours. Under each picture were|purpose as this. We would hope that Mr.|The mascaret ascends the river about twenty 
engraved, in characters filled up with bright |Layard, whose whole proceedings are so cre-|miles above its Junction with the Garonne. 
copper, inscriptions describing the scenes re-|ditable to him, and who, by his work, has al-| Sometimes it leaves the middle of the river, 
presented. Above the sculptures were paint-|ready established a claim to the gratitude of/and goes only on its sides; sometimes on one, 
ed other events—the king, attended by his|all the intelligent part of the community, wil!l/and at other times on the other side. It is 
eunuchs and warriors, receiving his prisoners, |ere long be encouraged to return to his labours, | caused principally by the rising of the tide. At 
entering into alliances with other monarchs, or|with a view to his giving us yet a further in-|the junction of the Garonne and Dordogne, the 
performing some sacred duty. ‘These repre-|sight into the most ancient of Asiatic monar-|latter river is nearly ina direct line with the 





sentations were enclosed in coloured borders, 
of elaborate and elegant design. The emble- 


matic tree, winged bulls, and monstrous ani- 


mals, were conspicuous amongst the orna- 
ments. At the upper end of the hall was the 


colossal figure of the king in adoration before 


the supreme deity, or receiving from his eunuch 
the holy cup. 


' He was attended by warriors 
bearing his arms, and by the priests or pre- 


| Gironde, which is formed by these two rivers, 
‘and the Garonne bends a little of one side, the 
consequence is that the tide waters flow up the 
!Durdogne with great rapidity, and the latter 
“There is nothing more palpable in this| being unable to receive them as they arise, 
Book of Proverbs than the protest which it|they produce the phenomenon in question. 
lifis against suretyship. I think that in com- Arrived before the city, we found curselves 
paring Scripture with Scripture this should be anchored in the middle of the stream, and went 
taken into account, when adjusting and regu-|thence in lighters to the city. The first thing 


ichies. —ChAambers’s Journal. 
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a traveller has to do, after finding a hotel, is certainly surpasses them all. The peristyle 
to pass his effects through the Custom House. is decorated with twelve magnificent columns 
We were favored inthis by the aid of a wo- of Corinthian order; the freese which is above 
man, who hearing us speak English, address- is crowned by a balustrade which bearstwelve 
ed us in our own tongue, and asked us if we statues, corre sponding to each of the columns. 
were Englishmen: upon learning that we were This front is on one of the handsomest places 
Americans, she took all the pains possible to in the city; the other three fronts, ornamented 
procure us an easy and early passage through with columns of the same dimensions, and order 
the Custom House. She was well acquainted of the peristyle, give the whole an imposing 
with some of the officers, and requested them appearance of grandeur. It was built in the 
to despatch our business, because we were last century. 
Americans. aaah : Among the useful establishments must not 
Bordeaux is situated at about seventy miles po forgotten the Abattoir général, or public 
from the sea, on the left bank of the Garonne, |sjauchter-house. Connected with every prin- 
on a vast plain. Opposite the town, the river cipal city of France you find these abattoirs, 
makes a semi-circle, the centre of the curve be- built at public expense on the outskirts of the 
ing directly opposite the middle of the town.— city, where all cattle for market must be 
At the upper end, or the farthest from the sea, |; aughtered, so as to prevent the inconveni- 
has been constructed a stone bridge, of the ences aliiiots slaughter-houses must have in 
most magnificent workmanship, which cost! ihe neighborhood where they are situated.— 
$1,250,000 ; it connects the city with one of)'pe abattoir in Bordeaux was commenced in 
its districts on the opposite shore, known by} 1827, and, after a number of years, it was 
the name of Bastide. The shore on that side finished at an expense of about $150,000. 
is low, but some smiling hills at about amile| pp, population of the city is about 100,000 
distant, give a beautiful aspect to the country..| persons. : 

The port of Bordeaux is magnificent, capa-)| 
ble of holding 1200 ships; and vessels of 500 
or 600 tons find sufficient water to ride i 
safety. FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

The quays in front of the river are wide, and) — —_—____— itt 
there are no houses between the river and the PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 5. 1849. 
western side of the quays, leaving an open 
space in some places of some hundreds of feet. 
T'he houses facing the river are large and may- History, that vast magazine of facts, de- 


Busvtcus. 








90 courts. The fiuest of these streets is that 
called the Chapeau-rouge (Red hat.) In gene- 
ral, the streets are narrow, and many of them]. oo 
very crooked—almost all of them are very bright examples of virtue, and to shed a mild 


jminds, the hopes, and the spirits of men by 


short. The places, by which is understood/and radiant light upon the darkness of the 


the same thing as squares in London, are nume- past,—how i. 
rous. They are open spaces in different parts 
of the town, of different dimensions. Some of 


them, particularly the one w hich is in the cen- how delusive its conclusions. It is said to 
tre of the city on the quay, are magnificent. be philosophy teaching by example ; but with! 


The whole number of the pli ices is forty- -three 
—one of them bears the name of Franklin.— 
A beautiful public garden, somewhat like one 
of the squares in P hil adelphia, is a great orna- be its teachings; the mind revolts from any 


ment to the town. ‘The houses occupied by |reliance upon such philosophy, begins to think 


the poor and the middle classes are not conve- 
niently constructed, not well aired, and too 
much crowded. Those of the rich are elegant, 


but built in a very different taste from our own. the conclusion of the poet, “there’s nothing 


The principal monuments in Bordeaux are true but heaven.” 
its churches, which have but little to recom- 
mend them, except their greatantiquity. They 
generally want in the harmony of their appear- 


ance, having been built at different periods, tioned in our last number, that Macaulay the 
: a ‘Catia mn... ee is . ° . ‘4 
without any de finite plan. I'wo prote stant historian, one of the leading minds of Great 


temples, (for the word church is applied only 
to catholic edifices) without any architectural 


pretensions, and a Jeataks synagogue, built in most distinguished essayist, and one of the 
what may be called a biblical style, form all most vigorous writers of his age, has lately | 


the religious monuments of the city. 
Among the scientific establishments, are a 
public library, containing 110,000 volumes.— 


It was founded in 1738. In all the French C@¥tiously, with a strange mixture of fear and 
towns we will find a good library. A museum boldness assailed the purity, impeached the 


of natural history, a picture gallery, a botani- integrity, and reviled 
cal garden, where a course of lectures on bota- nen, 


i founder of Pennsylvania. Willis 
ny are delivered in the spring of each year, syivania illiam Penn 


visions for science. 
There are two theatres, only one of which, 


dependence and his neediness—to animate the’ 


ructive its lessons! how un- 


certain its details; how important its objects ; 


facts distorted, with examples misstated, and 
characters misrepresented, how useless must 


the world itself an illusion, and instructed by 


its fears of all earthly authorities, returns to’ 


Britain, and of the British Parliament, the 


published two volumes of his history of Eng- 


land, in which he has gratuitously, though 


the conduct of the 
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the mental imbecility of a man venerated 
among the highest types of civilization, ca- 
nonized in the traditions of the savage, and 
revered by all who place a just estimate upon 
virtue and religion. 

He represents Penn, whose code of laws 
was the mildest that had ever been exhibited 
to mankind, as “ having a strong attraction” 
for those brutal punishments of hanging and 
burning, “ that humane men generally avoid.” 
He describes him whose mind had been chas- 
tened and subdued by an experience of the 
littleness of all earthly greatness, until he was 
made willing to be an outcast from his father’s 
house, a companion of the despised and re- 
jected of men; as a supple courtier, the arbi- 
trary instrument and “ever ready tool” of a 
bigot and a despot. He describes him who 
had met and resisted every approach of 


tyranny, and scorned alike the seductions of 


‘wealth and the frowns of power to sustain his 


testimony against a hireling priesthood ; as 
bartering in simoniacal agencies, and specu- 
lating in religious intolerance,and throwing out 
the bait of a bishopric to reach the cupidity of 
a priest, and offering a bribe to a bishop asa 


temptation for the commission of perjury. 
nificent. ‘There are in the city 630 streets and signed to read us eloquent lessons of man’s| 


We deeply regret these collisions of great 
minds, because although they fill the world 
with instructive views of humanity in its de- 
pendence and its frailties, and exhibit the mu- 
tations and revolutions, the frail support we 
derive from intellectual light, they serve to 
diminish the salutary reverence of weak and 
inferior minds for the wisdom of past great- 
ness and the virtues of departed goodness. 
That the character of Penn, or the integrity 
of Macaulay, must suffer by the discussions 
and disclosures that this controversy will 
‘elicit, there can be no doubt! 
| We have no fears for the result. Penn is 
dead, but his virtues are a living presence of 
the earth ; they plead for him with a power 
that the heart owns and the understanding 


I'he public press, as well as the people of ratifies. That they will obtain the verdict of 
America, are feelingly alive to the facts men- 


mankind against all energies and researches 
of Macaulay, we have no shadow of doubt. 
We had intended to exhibit the facts that he 
has produced, to examine his reasonings, and 
try conclusions with him, when we met with 
various vindications from the press. The 
editorial that we publish to-day from the 
Louisville Journal, we think effectually per- 
forms the service that would otherwise have 
been required at our hands. Its intelligent 
author, who stands at least upon a level with 


» Macaulay in intellectual power and in literary 
. « ‘ es , e ~haracter ae > . r 

with an extensive public nursery, containing whose character has been tested by the re- 

all kinds of trees and plants, form these pro- sults of his wisdom and the fruits of his be- 


attainments, who is his equal in every gener- 
‘ous, great and good qualification, has examin- 


nevolence, is, two hundred years after his| ed the facts, exposed the fallacies, and met 


however, merits any attention. Itisthe hand- death, exposed to the invectives and preju-|the reasonings of his formidable opponent, 
somest monument of the kind in France, and|diced investigations of an historian, who|withsuch a calm self-possession, such a digni- 


perhaps in Europe. Under many aspects, it} |boldly avows his faith in the hypocrisy and|fled and unfaltering faith in the case he sub- 
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mits, and with so much clear, undeniable and Western States is about visiting the South, to Hear him who cries out of the depths, and 
dispose of them in those sections of our coun- say what are the strains of his sad plaint ? 


try.— Farmer and Mechanic. «* Woe to the day in which I was born. Let that 
chitin day be dark with the clouds of death. Let no 

ivoice of joy break on that night, and let its stars 
be dark ; let it look for light, but have none ; 
While conversing with a literary friend the nor let it see the dawn of the day. My gray 
other day, he urged the gener ral use of short hairs shall go down in grief te the grave of my 
words, especially such as are of Anglo-Saxson son, and there our heads shall be at rest. O, 
Numa, as the founder of an empire of origin, and handed us the following asa spe ci-/my son! my son! would God I had died for 





undisputed testimony, that the character of 
William Penn will come out of this trial as he 
himself, and his companion William Mead} 

3 : ; ; THOUGHTS ON AND IN SHORT WORDS. 
came from their trial at the Old Bailey, with 
a brighter lustre. And while patriots and 


statesmen regard him like Rome’s glorious 


happiness and peace, a government whose men of what could be done with them. The thee, my son! my son!”—And where shall 
principles exhibit an unbroken faith and reader will observe that each word is a mono-| we find words with which to wing our thoughts 
- c c 


syllable. which are more fit to chide the grief of the 
The speech of our sires far back in the days of soul and pangs of the heart than those we find 
ple of national greatness and individual) yore, like that of the first man, who may well’in the book of God? It tells him: That the 
felicity that defies the rust of years, we may be thought to have been taught of God, was Lord of Life once wept; but that we should 
: y ,.,made up for the most part of those short words not mourn as those who have no hope; that 
which are spoke with one pulse of the breath,|the time is short; and those who weep should 
and one stroke of the tongue. The stream of be as though they weptnot. He that trusts in 
luminous with truth, and his heart warm with|time through a long tract of years, and from Christ, though he were dead, yet shall he live. 
benevolence ; and we may point to the light lands not our own, has brought down to us a There is in Him, life for all the dead, who had 
: vast drift of new and strange terms, with which faith in His name. There is a realm of light, 
we may think our agosen has come to be rich,!and love, and bliss, to which the free soul 
but it is clear that much of its strength has in|speeds its flight on the wings of the dove, 
which all earthly greatness is as dust in the/this way been lost. ‘Thus are we shown to be through the glooms of the grave, and is at rest, 
balance. ° ithe base sons, who, both from our limbs and | There friends shall meet once more and no 
our tongues, have lost the brawn of our sires. tear shall dim the eye; nor the notes of woe 
They in truth were poor in purse but rich in jar in the songs of joy. There shall be no 
speech, Their words, like gems, were as night there, and there shall be no more curse, 
ty, to vindicate the character of one of its|great in wealth,as they were small in bulk ;|but the throne of God and the Lamb shall be 
members, and rebuke the attacks upon the while the mass of ours, are as poor as they are/in it, and we shall see His face and shall serve 
large and long. We must add tothis, not only him. And that world has no need of the sun, 
the lost force, but the waste of breath and time or of the moon, to shine in it, but its light is 
brethren he planted upon the banks of the when we would speak our thoughts; and that\the Lamb that sits in the midst of the throne. 
Delaware. It now comes from no sectarian of types and ink when we printthem. HEluge|God’s own soft hand of love shall soothe the 
: : 
partialities, from none of those salutary, but tomes w ould shrink to one-third their bulk, and,soul and dry all tears, so that the heart shall 
time and pains would be spent less in vain/no more be sick or in pain. Yea, the hour 
| both to those who write and print, and to those shall come when the last trump shall sound, 
and education often throw around the heart.) who read, if there were a due care to clip the|and in the which all that are in their graves 
We feel that our predecessors were taken, | length and size of the words, and to use no shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and 
some, like the apostles by the way-side, some more than the thought can claims In our age they shall come forth in the fresh dew of 
the price of time is as great as that of books is youth, and be caught up in the clouds to meet 
‘small; and the first charge we should give to\the Lord in the air, and so shall we be blest 
Elisha at the plough, to spread the pure prin-|those who would have us read whatthe y write| with Him in new life that shall not end. 
ciples of the gospel of peace; but HE sees’ is: et all ways = by all means be brief; Sut . a not to plume your wings 
“a . wm | for life is short, and art is long. or such high flights, then may you roam over 
ge omy in the Hee Seat mans eer hee | Nor let us think thatthe good old stock of,scenes of bliss which strech out far and wide 
in the vast mass of human interests they| words, so short and strong, is lost. They are on the green earth. You may mount up on 
cherished and produced; and he awards to! not lost: they lie blent with the trash of the the wings of the lark, with the first beams of 
one of them the veneration and the love that| heap: and in bright points shine out here and the dawn, and brushthe drops from the clouds ; 
there from the mass, like stars when a fog dims/or, as the sun goes down, may join the flight 
the air, orthe face of the sky is dark with clouds. of its last rays, and speed with them from the 
‘It will be well be worth our while to mine out waves of the deep blue sea to those realins far 
ithese gems, and string them on the chains of off, where the light makes its home. So sing 
tour thoughts, which will then shine with new the rapt bards of the earth, as they twang the 
Morey & Johnson have invented a sewing’ life ; and though the tongue may lose in sound, lyre, and when the fire of their souls sheds its 
machine, which is now successfully employed it will be the more fit to spe sak allthat the deep own light, and gilds each scene with its own 


an unspotted purity, as well as an exam- 


continue to regard him as one of the Pat- 


riarchs of our society, whose mind was ever 


that he kindled, as alight to succeeding ages, 
and as confirming that better hope without 


We rejoice that it has fallen to one who is 
a comparative stranger to our religious socie-| 


leader of the colony of unarmed but dignified 


sometimes misguided prejudices that habit 


like David, in his father’s field, and some like 


the blessings they rendered entitles them to 


receive from posterity. 


 o— 
SEWING MACHINE. 


in the different factories of Lowell, and will soul can feel. The heart feels but throb by charms. But if men of mould less fine must 
sew two to four yards in a minute, according! throb, and it is thus that the tongue should beat still tread the dust of this dull world, still, 
to the size of the stitch, whether fine or coarse.| while it gives vent to its joys and its pains. they will seek words such as these with which 


It is also used by many of the factories of; hearts of life and the lore of the head have to clothe their thoughts, they will in turn cheer 
Boston, and many other places i in Connecticut. | need, it is true, for terms both cold and long.|the mind, and cause a mild joy to smile in 
At New London there is one machine which! The heart must be kept cool while we search for every scene to which their steps may tura.— 
sews thirty pair of pants a day, or, does about truth; and truth shines best in what some call Journal o of Commerce. 

half the entire sewing required to make them|*‘adry light.” But what we have said holds in 
complete. ‘The machine of Messrs. Morey &| full force when we look to all that large class of 
Johnson will sew forty bags per hour, and)thoughts which come from the heart, and which 
comtracts have been made for making them! we wish to go down in the souls of those to. Nine-tenths of the miseries and vices of man- 
by this machine at one and one-fourth cents|whom we speak. Here we need the thoughts hood proceed from idleness ; with men of quick 
per piece. The sewing, too, is decidedly|that breathe, and the words that burn—those| minds, to whom it is especially pernicious, 
stronger, and more uniform than that which/that wing their speed like a bolt, and pierce |this habit is commonly the fruit of many disap- 
is done by hand, and it will perform in the!like the barbon the shaft. Such are the terms pointments and schemes oft baffled; and men 
same space of time about ten times the amount| in which it is fit to hail the lost friend, when we | fail in their schemes not so mach for the want 
of work which can be done in the usual way. once more grasp his hand, and hang on his/of strength, as from the ill direction of it. The 
The expense, too, of making this machine, is’ neck, and tell him, “I have seen thy face as weakest living creature, by concentrating his 
quite moderate, and agencies have already|thoughI had seen the face of God.’’ ‘Thus| powers on a single object can accomplish some- 
been sold to the Eastern and our own States.|should we “sinz praise to the Lord with aharp;|thing the strongest, by dispersing them over 
An agent, Mr. E. P. Whitmore, who has been| with the harp and the voice of a psalm ; and many, may fail to accomplish anything. The 
appointed for the purpose, forthe Southern and! pay our vows in the house of the Lord.’’| drop by continued falling bores its passage 


—_— —~—-—— - 
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through the hardest rock—the hasty torrent} Now this is strong language, and, if it is| beard legal tyranny in its den even at the haz- 
rushes over it with hideous uproar, and’ leaves true, then the admirers of William Penn must ard of his own life. We could fill our columns 
no trace behind.—Thomas Carlyle. yield their respect and veneration for him. If with accounts of his heroic conduct on the 
—_— these allegations against Penn can be sustain-| most trying ocensions, in which his eyes never 
DEFENCE OF WILLIAM PENN, AGAINST THE (ed, then he was a depraved man, a despicable quailed and his cheek never blanched, and 
CHARGES OF MACAULAY. |hypocrite, who used religion asacloak behind) when nothing but the loftiest heroism could 
The most important charge brought against | Which to practise miserable vices. We are|have remained unmoved by the terrors that 
Penn by Mr. Macaulay is founded on his con-|S°TTY that Macaulay has manifested such|surrounded him. 
nection with the difficulties of Magdalene col-|S'range and unaccountable anxiety to darken! The reader of Macaulay’s account (vol. 2, 
lege, Oxford, in 1687. King James the Second |the fame of Penn, and to defile the divinity pages 274-5) cannot fail to infer that James 
was, as is well known,a most thorough and jwhich has heretofore « hedged him in” in the|sent Penn to Oxford after he himself had left 
devoted Roman Catholic. He was extremely|°S!!mation of mankind. He does not give his|that city. This inference is not sustained by 
anxious to force members of that church into|@¥thority, but we presume we have it before|the facts, which we now proceed to state. 
high offices in the ancient seats of learning,|¥S» 17 2n abstract of a letter written by Doctor, After Penn left Oxford, the King remained 
In 1627, the president of Mazdalene college | Hough himself on the evening after the inter-|angry and the Fellows continued firm. The 
died, and James recommended the Fellows|"!¢¥ with Penn. We do not think that the| King himself left Oxford, and soon afterwards 
to elect a Catholic named Anthony Farmer, a/2¢count of this interview, as given by Macau-|it was reported that he had issued an order to 
man of many vices, tothe vacant post. Farmer lay, can be true. Let any one read the ac-|proceed against the college by a writ of quo 
was ineligible for several reasons. The Fel-|¢0¥%t of the transaction as given in the Dover|warranto. The college, alarmed by the report, 
lows did not elect him, but placed Dr. Hough, |edition of Clarkson's Life of Penn, vol. 1,|sent a deputation of five Fellows, at the head 
a man against whom there was no objection, | P@8°s 187 and 138, where the particulars arejof which was Dr. Hough; to visit Penn and to 
in the responsible trust at the head of the col-| More fully stated than they are in Macaulay’s prevail on him to intercede with the King on 
lege. This conduct gave James great offence, | history, and he will be satisfied that injury has their behalf. This shows thatthe Fellows had 
the Fellows were cited to appear before the |been done to Penn. Indeed, no one can form|confidence both in Penn’s ability and incli- 
High Commissioner at Whitehall, and the|@ Correct ideaof Penn’s connection with the|nation to be of service to them. ‘They saw 
election of Hough was pronounced void. Soon|air from Macaulay’s account, The facts in}him at Windsor,eand had two interviews with 
afterwards, James wrote another letter to the|the case are substantially as follows : ‘him, an account of which, as we have already 
Feilows of the college recommending them to The morning after the interview between| stated, is given by Dr. Hough himself. No 
elect a man named Parker, who although not a|\James and the Fellows of Magdalene, Penn\other account of the interviews that we have 
Papist, was, like Farmer, ineligible. But the|‘VS about leaving Oxford, when he concluded|ever heard of is in existence, and on it we pre- 
members were bound to maintain that Hough|to Tide to the college and have an interview|sume Macaulay founds his misre presentations. 
was duly the President, and that therefore no with the Fellows. After this interview he|Let it be remembered also that the statement 
vacancy existed, and they could not consent to| Wrote a letter, and, desiring the Fellows to de-|is one-sided, and, although not disproved, it is 
stultify themselves and gratify the King. \liver it to the King, mounted his horse and rode|uncorroborated, and the production of a parti- 
This firm and manly resistance to the despotic | of. The contents of this letter are certified to|san. 
mandates of James deeply incensed that mon-|>y Dr. Sykes and Mr. Creech, both of whom| During the first interview which the Fellows 
arch. He visited Oxford in person, and en-| Were at that time in Oxford. and by Sewel, the| held with Penn nothing of moment took place. 
deavoured by threats and persuasion to induce | historian of the Quakers, who was in constant! At the latter interview, he told them he regret- 
the Fellows to place Parker in the Presidency.|CoTrespondence with Penn atthe time. Dr,|ted that he had not sooner become interested 
They declined compliance, and he left them|Sykes says Penn wrote to the King that the/in the business, as he feared it was too late for 
fall of indignation. jcase of the Fellows was a hard one—that\him to be of any assistance to them, for the 
It was while affairs were in this situation,|“‘they could not yield obedience without a/King had resolved on his course, and he was 
that Penn undertook to assist in settling the|2reach of their oaths.’ Mr. Creech, in giv-jan obstinate man. He said he did not believe 
difficulty between James and the Fellows of|img an account of the affair to a friend, says|the King had ever been rightly informed of 
Magdalene college. Penn had for a number|that he had written a letter to the King in be-|all the particulars in the case, and he request- 
of years, been intimate with James, and had|half of the Fellows, intimating that the mon-\ed them to give him certain papers containing 
been]able, by means of his influence over the|arch’s “ mandates were a force on conscience|a true account of the matter, which he read 
King, to induce him to act liberally toward the|and not very agreeable to his other gracious|and promised to read to the King if he would 
Dissenters. At one time he was instrumental|indulgences.” Sewel, in the American folio | permit it. The illness of Bishop Parker, of 
in causing the doors of the vile prisons of that|edition of his “ History of the People called|Oxford, was referred to, and Penn, who was 
day to be thrown open and in restoring fifteen| Quakers,” now before us, page, 688, says that| habitually inclined to jocularity in his conver- 
hundred of his Quaker brethren and a greater|Penn “did not omit to blame the usurpation at| sation, observed with a smile that, if Parker 
number of Roman Catholics tothe light of day.|Oxford, and to tell the King (and here he/died, Dr. Hough might be made Bishop. And 
He maintained his intimacy at court, not be- quotes Penn's language) * that it was an act| yet, on this remark, Macaulay has based atre- 
cause such intimacy was flattering to his vani-| which could not in justice be defended, since| mendous charge against Penn, stating that “he 
ty, but because it enabled him to insist on the|the general liberty of conscience did not allow|did not scruple to become a broker in simony” 
practical carrying out of the great doctrines of of depriving any of their property who didjand to use a“ bishopric asa bait to tempta 
religious liberty which he constantly and|what they ought to do,as the fellows of said\divine to perjury!’ Mr. Macaulay may, it is 
powerfully advocated, and thus to do a great|college appeared to have done.’” ‘This is what|true, have authority for his charge not acces- 
deal of good to persons who stood in need of| Macaulay refers to when he says Penn “ven-|sible to us, but he does not give it, and the te- 
a friend atcourt. In the very careful language |tured to express partof what ‘he thought !""|nor of his remarks is so exceedingly like a 
of Macaulay,,Penn « had*too much good feeling|On the second page immediately preceding | perversion of Hough’s statements, that no one 
ta approve of the violent and unjust proceedings | his account of this Magdalene affair, Macaulay |familiar with Hough’s letter, can resist the con- 
of the government (toward Magdalene college,)|calls Penn “a tool’? of the King. Is there|viction that he has no other authority for his 
and even ventured to express part of what he|another instance on record in which “a tool’’;account. Had Penn beeu guilty of such con- 
thought.” Mr. Macaulay adds that “the|is represented as rebukinga King for his mis-|duct, he must have been a very bad man in- 
courtly Quaker did his best to seduce the col-|deeds? ‘The truth is, Macaulay makes a very deed, and one of the most singularly success- 
lege from the path of right,” He further al-|unskllful use of epithets when he brands Penn/| ful hypocrites the world ever saw, for he 
leges that Penn exhorted the Fellows to submit,|as a tool of James, and in the next breath, ad-|continued to be respected and beloved by his 
or at least to temporize, and, finding that he|mits that the tool ventured to reproach the|own society and by some of the most famous 
could not frighten them, he tried persuasion,|King! It is obvious from his own account of| divines of the Anglican church of that day.— 
He told them the King could not bear to be|the matter that Penn was no tool. The truth|No man thought more of another than the il- 
crossed, and that the college must give way,|is, a manlier, bolder, more entirely free spoken/lustrious Tillotson thought of Penn, What 
and hinted that, if they would, Doctor Hough|man than William Penn never stood up in the/motive could he have had for such atrocious 
would be made Bishop of Oxford. “He|presence of power. ‘To call him a tool is|baseness? Hecould not hope for money, or an 
thus,” says Macaulay, “did not scruple to be-|sadly to abuse language. There was not alincrease of influence by it. Indeed, so far as 
come a broker in simony of a peculiarily dis-|taint of cowardice ia his soul, and in all the| we can see, if Macaulay's account is true, Penn 
creditable kind, and to use a bishopric as a bait many persecutions to which he was subjected,/acted like an insane, weak man, without plau- 
to tempt a divine to perjury.” ‘he never hesitated to insist on the right and to!sible object and without hope of reward of any 
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kind, and was therefore guilty of rare rascality.|with a view to diminish the extortion to one-| whole human family. In his heart was much 
and that, too, in the absence of everything like|third of its extent, did not disgrace himself. _jof the old martyr faith which defies opposition 
temptation. | ‘Then again Penn was guilty of the sin of and cannot be turned aside from its dependence 

Penn told the Fellows that the King did notigoing to see Cornish hanged and Elizabeth|on the outstretched arm of Jehovah, and, if 
like to be thwarted, and that, afier so long a|Gaunt burned. It is true that humane people |it had been necessary, he would doubtless, like 
dispute, they could not expect to be restored |generally prefer not to witness such spectacles.) the apostles and their followers in after ages, 
to favor without making some concession.—| But was there nothing but a misdirected curi-| have surrendered his life rather than have sa- 
This Macaulay represents as an effort to “se.|osity that could have taken him to visit these|crificed his principles. History has enshrined 
duce them from the path of right!’ This is|scenes of death? Both persons were religious, | few greater and better men than William Penn. 
a commentary with a vengeance. What in-jand might he not have desired to witness their|The character of a man who has given such 
terest of Penn’s could have been subserved if}constancy in suffering, and thus to see the|pledgesas he gave through a long life of his 


| —— 


- ‘ | ¢ an ¢ . | 
he had succeeded in “seducing them from the|power of religion to sustain its possessors| fealty to heaven, cannot be blackened by insin- 


path of right?” The King had failed in his| under circumstances of the most terrific nature?|uations, or blasted by charges gathered around 
efforts to seduce them, and no one can think | This, we have no doubt, #® the true explanation|the graves of slanderers who have long since 
Penn weak enough to suppose that he could|of Penn’s conduct. }mouldered and mingled with the common dust. 
succeed in a vile game in which the monarch| It is also said that Penn was not a man of|The world has not reverenced William Penn 
had utterly failed. The interview ended ab-|« strong mind ;’’ and in another place it was|as one of the greatest of its spiritual heroes, as 
tuptly, and no good resulted from it, for James |alleged that he was not a‘ strong headed” |one of the truest of its benefactors, as one of its 
caused Hough and the feilows to be displaced|man. Mr. Macaulay may cherish some trans-/ wisest and best men, without sufficient reason. 
forawhile. He restored them afterwards when cendental theory in regard to what constitutes, The popular heart beats right towards him, and 
he discovered the impolicy of his course. strong sense in a man, according to which Penn|he will continue to tower in all the radiance 
Such is the account of the affair of the Mag-| must be reckoned as weak minded. But Penn’s|and loveliness of moral beauty and truth on the 
dalene College, on which Macaulay has found-| writings although sometimes diffuse, are fre-| pages of history, far above those vulgar heroes 
ed his most serious charge against Penn. We/quently as grave in thought and beautiful injon whose fame the cloud of oblivion wil! gather 
have examined the charges as thoroughly as|expression as any author of his day, with but} when men learn to discriminate between what 
in our power, and are forced to conclude that|/very few exceptions. If the man who drew up jis hateful and what is good. As long as the 
Mr. Macaulay has been guilty of great injustice |the form of government for Pennsylvania, pre-|sublimest virtues have admirers and lives con- 
to the character of a very generally venerated |facing it with a dissertation on government so|secrated to the service of mankind are held to 
man, who had no inducement to act dishonora-| masterly that it would reflect honour on any| be worthy of rernembrance, Wm. Penn willbe 
bly, and whose whole life of good and great/statesman of any age, was not a man of strong| venerated as one of the greatest and most un- 
and philanthropic deeds affords a most strong|sense, then but few such men are vouchsafed | selfish of all the benefactors of our species. 
reason to doubt the truth of a charge, which|to any generation. No man can read such| Louisville Journal. 
from the nature of the case, is extremely ab-| productions as ** No Cross no Crown,” “* The| 
surd. If Mr. Macaulay believes his own'|Sandy Foundation Shaken,” and the letter to} 
charge, is he not guilty of gross flattery when|his Wife and Children, when he was on the| 
he speaks of Penn as a man of * eminent vir-| point of leaving them, to establish a colony in| 
tues” and a “strong sense of religious duty,”’| Pennsylvania. and not feel that the mind from| 
&c.? |which they emanated was noble in its range) 
There are other charges against Penn which |of thought, and vigorous in its perception and| 
we can but glance at. Some young ladies had combination of ideas. It is preposterous to de-| 
walked in a procession at ‘l'aunton in honor of|ny to Penn strong sense, and not make pigmies| 
the Pretender, Monmouth. The maids ofjof Baxter, Owen, Bunyan, and other distin-' 
honor about the court procured the permission | guished writers of that day. 
of the King to wring a large sum of money| Such are the charges and insinuations against! 
out of the parents of the young ladies who had|the great and good William Penn which are) 
committed the sin of honoring Monmouth. A to be found in Macaulay’s history, charges! 
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TRUTH AND FREEDOM. 
W. BY D. GALLAGHER. 


On the page that is immortal, 
We the brilliant promise see :-— 

«< Ye shall know the Trurs, my people, 
And its might shall make you free !” 


For the Trurn, then, let us battle, 
Whatsoever fate betide ! 

Long the boast that we are Frgemen, 
We have made and published wide. 


tory member of Parliament refused to act for|which have-taken the readers of that great 
the maids of honor, and Penn accepted the| work by surprise, and which we think we have} 
commission, Mr. Macaulay has the charity to|shown are without reliable foundation. 
admit that he may have been actuated by a} Penn belonged to an aristocratic family.| 
by a desire to save the parents from the ruth-| While yet a lad at college, he was converted| 
less extortion that, if any one else had under- by a Quaker preacher, and was expelled from| 
taken the business, would have been practised | Oxford on account of his religion. He aban-| 
on them. Only one-third of the sum demanded |doned the most glittering worldly advantages, | 
by the maids of bonor was paid, and Penn, by |and joined himself with a sect which was, at 
his management, saved the parents a large|that time, scoffed and scorned, and oppressed; 
amount of money. We presume Mr. Macau-|beyond measure. He was thrust into the most 
lay suggests the reason why Penn acted in the | filthy jails, and buffeted by wretched jailors.| 
case, although if we were acquainted with all) He became familiar with the bitterness of per-| 
the circumstances, other reasons would proba-|secution, and was offered splendid prizes in 
bly present themselves. Jt is certain that/society if he would abandon his faith and be-| 
Penn did not receive any of the money, and|come a member of the established church, or\ 
therefore money was not the cause of his acting|a mere man of the world. No honors could| 
in the business. In viewing a transaction of|tempt him from the path of duty; no rewards) 
this kind, we must remember that it was the|could seduce him into the “ primrose path of| 
practice of the court to wring money from of-|dalliance.’’ He gave the most ample evidence | 
fenders of all kinds. Such an act would be/of both the sincerity and the depth of his reli-| 
universally denounced as atrocious in our day,| gious convictions by abandoning the most daz-| 
but a hundred and sixty years ago, extortion|zling worldly prospects and becoming familiar’ 
of the kind was one of the perquisites of the | with the terrors of the English jails of that day. 

Queen and her maids of honor, and it was war He never apostatized from the faith to which 

regarded as a damning violation of justice and|he dedicated himself in youth, and looked on 

honesty. It will therefore be seen that, al-|the storms of persecution that howled around| 
though a man could not be connected with|him with unterrified brow and firm heart.| 
such a transaction now without defiling him- 
self in the estimation of the world, yet, in the 








a prerogative of the court, a person who con-|was of the broadest kind. Unconfined to sects 
nected himself with q transaction of the sort jor classes, it contemplated the good of the 








ment. 


He who has the Truth, and keeps it, 
Keeps what not to him belongs, 
But performs a selfish action, 
That his fellow-mortal wrongs. 


He who seeks the Truth, and trembles 
At the dangers he must brave, 

Is not fit to be a Freeman— 
He, at best, is but a slave. 


He who hears the Truth, and places 
Its high promptings under ban, 
Loud may boast of all that’s manly, 

But can never sz a Man. 


Friend, this simple lay who readest, 
Be aot thomlike unto them— 

But to Truth give utmost freedom, 
And the tide it raises, stem. 


Bold in speech, and bold in action 
Be forever !|—Time will test, 
Of the free-souled and the slavish, 
Which fulfils Life’s mission best. 
Es 
DIFFICULTIES. 


It is weak to be scared at difficulties, seeing 
that they generally diminish as they are ap- 
proached, and oftentimes even vanish. No 
From youth to old age he was profoundly re-|man can tell what he can do till he tries. 
spected by the Quakers, and spent his life in|impossible to calculate the extent of human 
reign of James, when extortion was considered |the service of theirchurch. His philanthropy! powers; it can only be ascertained by experi- 
What has been accomplished by par- 


ties and solitary individuals in the torrid and the 
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frozen regions, ender eivenmmadren themed: 
ficult and appalling, should teach us that,when 

we ought to attempt, we should never despair. 
The reason why men ojtener succeed in over- 
coming uncommon difficulties than ordinary 
ones, is, that in the first case they call into ac- 
tion the whole of their resources, and that in 
the last they act upon calculation, and general- 
ly undercalculaie. Where there is no retreal, 
and the whole energy is forward, the chances 
are in favour of success; but a backward look 
is full of danger. Confidence of success is 
almost success ; and obstacles often fall of 
themselves before a determination to overcome 
them. There is something in resolution which 
has an influence beyond itself, and it marches 
on like a mighty lord amongst its slaves; all 
is prostration where it appears. When bent 
on good, it is almost the noblest attribute of 
men; when on evil, the most dangerous. It 
is by habitaal resolution that men succeed to 
any great extent; impulses are not suflicient. 
What is done at one moment is undone the 
next; and a step forward is nothing gained, 
unless it is followed up. Resolution de pends | 
mainly on the state of the digestion, which St. 

Paul remarkably illustrates, when he says, 
« Every man that striveth for the mastery 
temperate in all things. Now they do it toob- 


IS 


tain a corruptible crown, but we an incorrup-| 
L therefore so rua, not as uncertainly ;| 


tible. 
so fight I, not as one that beaieth the air; but 
I keep under my body, and bring it into sub- 
jetcion, lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, | myself should be a cast 
away.” 

eee 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 


of the Library Association of Friends, will be held on 
Fourth day evening, the 9th inst., at 8 o’clock. 





J. M. Exris, Clerk. 
pINE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- 


ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West 
Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road 
leading to Kennet Square. The course of instruction 
embraces an English and mathmatical edacation, ‘The 
School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating 
the different branches of Science. The location of the 
School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour- 
hood remarkably salubrious, aud has been moch admired 
by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. 
‘The summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th 
month next, continuing 22 weeks. Terms $70 per 
session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office 
address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price, 
East Bradford, Samuel Caley, 8. E. corner of Ninth 
and Wood. LEWIS LEVIs, Principal. 
4th mo. 21. 3m 


4O00D DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY STYLEsS— 

W EYRE & LANDELL, 8. W. comer Fourth and 
Arch, have endeavoared for the lag, nine years to estab- 
lish a good store for Plain Gouds, where Friends might 
resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods 
adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. 

Seal Skin Shawls, Fine Linens, 

Iain Shades of Merinoes, Silks for Friends, 
Plain Thibet Shawis, Quiet De Lains, 
Barcelona Hdkfs. Plain Alpacas, 
Plain Calicoes, Plain Table Covers, 
Neat Ginghams, Good Black Silks, 
Good Gloves only, ludia (ioods, 
Hosiery, very good, Good Flannels, 

E. & L. have annexed the store on Fourth St., which 
gives them a shaw! room, also a merino room, separate 
from the main store. Their basement is well stocked with 
Furnishing Linen and Housekeeping Goods; also mus- 
lins by the piece. 

P. 8. Friends can alwaysdepend upon meeting with 
the best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest. 
Cap Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hdkfs., 
all not only of the best quality, but in the best I 
order. 4th mo. 21. 3m. 


-"grain Carpeting, 


ossible | 


A. SHAW, No. 15 North Suit street, invites 
the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
China, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner : 
lea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 


M. 


and 


5th mo. Sth. 


the city. 
p pPsea Bt EB ( 

NALL & LYTLE,S. E. corner of 7th and 
Spring Garden streets, pay particular attention to keep- 
ing up a full assortment of seasonable Dry Goods, suita- 
ble for Friends, and they are constantly receiving all the 
new and desirable style 8. 
Goods, are in part, N 
ges, Hermanias, Argent 
Ginghams, Prints, &ohi 

Also, Book Muslifis End handkerchiefs, Cap Crape 
and Gauze, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, India Silk Shawls, 
Barege and Cashmere Shawls, Silk and Lisle Thread, 
Mitts and Gloves, &c., &c. They would respect fully 
invite Friends to call and examine their stock before pur- 
chasing, as they are disposed to sell on the most reason- 


able terms. 4th mo. 12-3m. 
i AIR MATRASSES, 
BEDS,—Hair 
best bas all sizes 
short notice. 
Also, Moss, Corn husk, and Straw Matrasses. 
Feathers of all qualities, in lots to suit purchasers. 
Tickings, Blankets, Marseilles quilts, &c. 
Worsted Moreens, of all colours. 
Cushions of all kinds. 
Curled hair, moss, &c. For sale by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No, 148 South Second st., 5 door above Spruoe. 
3d mo. 31—tf. 


Among their fresh Spring 
and Medium Lawns and Bare- 
Silk Lustres, Linen Lustres, 










FEATHERS, & FEATHER 
Matrasses and Feather Beds, of 
, ready made or made to order, at 


EW CARP ETINGS AND Cc ANTON ™M AT- 
TINGS.—Just received, American and English 
of plain styles; Also, 
Imperial Three ply Carpetings. 
Venitian carpetings, of all widths. for stairs and entries. 
Floor and Table Oil Cloths. 
Worsted and Embossed Cloth Table Covers. 
Woolen Druggets, from half yard to 33 yards wide. 
ALSO, 
Canton Mattings, both plain, 
checked, of all widths. 
To the above goods, the attention of “ Frierds’ 
respectiully invited, by the subscribers. 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 


. 148 South Second st., 5 doors above Spruce. 


sas mo. 31—~tf. 
W* ANTED:—A inale teacher for one year, to teach 
small private school. It desired that the 
teacher should be a Friend, or friendly person, and te 
competent to teach all the branches of a good English ~ 

education. 

Address for further particulars, WILLIAM T. COCK, 
Westburg, North Hempstead, Queens co., Long Island. 
streets, would invite attention to their stock of fresh 


3d mo, 31—4t. 
J 
SPRING GOODS. 


Neat Dress Fabrics, 
Shawls, 


white, and coloured 


18 


is 


OHNS & PAYNE, N. F. corner Fourth and Arch 


Alpacas and Lustres. 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
Gauze. 

India Silk Shawls, Barcelona and Cashmere Shawls. 
In our“ FURNISHING WAREROOM” 
Blankets, Quilts and Counterpanes. 
Linen Sheetings, Pillow and Table Linens. 

Table Cloths, Napkins, Irish Linens, Muslins, &c. &c. 

3d mo. 10. 

EMOVED.—T. E. CHAPMAN has removed his 
Book and Stationary Store to No. 1 South Fifth » 
| street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new 
and beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston. svit- 
able for the present season, which he invites his friends 
anc the public generally to call and examine, viz: 

Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated ; 
Leaflets of Memory; Read’s 
| Pictorial Life of 
\&e. &e. 

Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. 

Country Merchants supplied with School and Blank 
Books at very low prices. 


T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St. 


Blond and 


may be found 


Whittier’s Poems; 
Fe “male Poets of America; 
William Penn; Christmas Blossoms, 


' 


300D8 FOR FRIENDS.—YAR-| 


‘N 


TEW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS— Chas. 
LN Adams invites the particular attention of Frienps 
to his extensive variety of Fresu Dny Gocns, consist- 
ng of most of the desirable descriptions as they come 
into the market. An examination is requested before 
Friends make their purchases, as the kinds are too nu- 
merous to advertise. 

= INEN FURNISHING GOODS. 

C. A. is giving his attention especially to articles in 
this line, aa the purchaser can find an assortment of 
Linen Fasrics here, the quality and prices of which 
can scarcely fail to give satisfaction. No. 79 Arch St, 
between Second and Third, north side. 

P.S. An extra cheap lot of White Barcelona Shawls, 
at 50, 62} and 75 cts., just 25 cts. a piece less than 
regular price. 

YRUMAN & SHAW invite the attention of purcha 

‘| sers to the stock of Hardware at their new store 
No. 335 Market street, three Ninth, com- 
prising a general assortment of articles used by Builders, 
Cabinet Makers, and Mechanics generally, House- 
keepers utensils, Table Cu'lery, Britannia Tea and Table 
Spoons, superior Razors and Scissors, &c., &c., which 
will be sold at very reasonable prices. 

Alex. 8. Truman. 

2 mo. Ist.—Sm. 


< 


doors below 


Alex. Shaw 





\ ANSL ER’S C ONF ECTION ARY, “No. 136 Arch 

J Street, above 6th, south side. Ac this establish- 
ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 
ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
candy and confections in general. 

(> Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
ture of the above articles. 

1 mo. ly. 


EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
19 North Fourth Street, have opened and ofler for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
trimmied in the best manner, the materials of which having 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
terms 4 mo.1 —tf, 


VHE IESTE RFIELD BOARDING ~ SCHOOL FOR 

J) BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The summer 
term will commence on the 2lst 5th mo., 1849. 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 
of a practical English education. For particulars inquire 
of the Principal, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, or of G. M. 
JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWN- 
SEND, Baltimore, or M. S. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 


PRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES AND 
|] FRIENDS’ ALMANACS, with an assortment of 
Paper and Books, for sale by 


W. D. PARRISH & CO, 
No. 4.N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


of 


3d mo. 
EpAP ER HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 
fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 
their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 
varied assoriment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
terns of fine Satin Papers, both French and American ; 
also Fresco Papers. Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 
riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
wholesale or retail. 
{7 Houses neatly papered in the City or Connty by 
expe rienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
Sd mo. No, 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
7HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly fur family 
use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
4th mo. 8th, ly No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


Trea Dealers and Grocers 


JENKINS & CO.,, 
- W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En 
me to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 


store, on Twelfth street Qc pOne of this concern having 

been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 

gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 

but few in any other establishment in this country. 
Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 


MEAL, CRACKED 
HAMS, DRIED 


TTNBOL TED WHEAT 
WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, 
BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
|Sthmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Areh. 





